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THE  TRAFFIC  BUREAU. 

*  EDWARD  J.  MCVANN. 

The  modern  idea  of  concentration  of  purpose  in  the 
business  world,  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  great  in- 
dustrial corporations  and  combinations  of  capital,  has  made 
Commercial  Clubs  a  necessity.  Under  present  economic 
conditions,  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  any  individual 
concern  to  grow  and  prosper  as  it  should,  unless  it  avails 
itself  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  union  with  other 
interests  which  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  inter-change 
of  ideas,  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  well-being  of  all,  and 
finally,  united  action  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  things 
which  are  found  to  be  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and  villages,  the  Commer- 
cial Club  is  able,  through  the  committees,  to  look  after  the 
various  branches  of  public  business  that  fall  to  its  lot.  The 
service  of  these  committees  is  usually  given  gratuitously, 
and  the  problems  which  they  have  to  solve  are  compara- 
tively simple.  When  a  city  has  attained  metropolitan  pro- 
portions, the  business  problems  presented  to  the  commercial 
organizations  become  more  complex,  and,  following  again 
the  tendency  of  modern  business  affairs,  specialization  of 
the  different  activities  is  necessary.  It  comes  about,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  metropolitan  city,  commercial  organization 
must  have  its  departments  devoted  to  special  subjects,  just 
as  a  university  has  its  departments  devoted  to  the  arts,  and 
to  dentistry,  medicine  and  law. 

Of  these  departments  of  the  Commercial  Club,  probably 
the  most  important  is  that  one  having  to  do  with  the  handling 

♦Creighton  University,  1883-1885;  formerly  Secretary  Omaha  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  Omaha  Grain  Exchange;  at  present,  Manager  of  the 
Traffic  Bureau,  Omaha  Commercial  Club. 
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of  what  are  known  as  traffic  questions,  i.  e.,  the  relations  of 
the  business  public  with  the  common  carriers  who  serve  the 
public  in  the  transportation  of  property  and  passengers. 

For  many  years  after  the  railroads  first  became  the 
principal  means  for  the  transportation  of  property  and 
passengers,  they  were  permitted  to  do  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased,  and  there  was  little  general  public  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  carriers  were  exercising  two  of  the  functions  of 
government;  first,  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  right  of  imposing  a  transportation  tax  for  the 
use  of  public  highways.  As  public  sentiment  has  become 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  powers  which  have  been 
left  by  the  government  to  the  carriers,  and  as  individuals 
have  been  made  to  feel  the  extent  of  those  powers  through 
the  abuses  which  have  characterized  the  exercise  of  them, 
there  has  grown  up,  gradually,  a  body  of  restrictive  law 
which  has  defined  the  duties  of  the  carriers  to  the  public 
with  greater  and  greater  particularity.  Today  all  of  their 
rates  and  charges  for  the  carriage  of  persons  and  property 
between  the  states,  and  all  of  their  rules  incidental  to  such 
carriage,  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  law. 

Two  general  principles  underlie  all  of  this  legislation: 
first,  that  all  of  the  rates,  charges,  rules,  contracts,  etc.,  of 
the  carriers  must  be  public,  so  that  all  may  have  knowledge 
of  them ;  secondly,  that  all  of  these  rules,  rates  and  charges 
must  not  only  be  reasonable,  but  must  be  framed  to  produce 
absolute  equality,  so  that  every  individual  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  services  of  the  carriers  upon  equal  terms  with 
liis  neighbor. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  railroad  business  grew 
to  enormous  proportions  before  these  laws  were  enacted  and 
these  principles  recognized,  it  is  evident  that  the  methods 
of  conducting  that  business  must  have  produced  many  grave 
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abuses,  many  discriminations  and  many  practices  which  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law.  Even  if  all 
of  the  carriers  and  their  employees  and  officers  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  obey  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  the 
weeding  out  of  all  of  these  discriminations  and  the  lining 
up  of  all  of  these  inequalities  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  would  take  a  long  period  of  time,  since  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  discriminatory  arrangements  naturally 
dislike  to  relinquish  their  privileges,  and  make  a  strong 
effort  to  retain  them. 

The  situation  is  complicated  still  further  by  the  fact  of 
our  dual  form  of  government.  When  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written,  it  was  found  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  relations  between  the  original  states,  to  limit 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  central  government,  and  among 
the  powers  conferred  which  were  so  limited,  was  the  con- 
trol over  commerce.  The  constitution  expressly  declares 
that  Congress  shall  have  full  authority  over  commerce  be- 
tween the  states,  and  thereby  excludes  from  its  control  the 
very  large  internal  commerce  of  the  several  states  which 
does  not  pass  their  borders.  Each  sovereign  state,  there- 
fore, assumes  the  right  to  regulate  its  internal  commerce 
and  most  of  them  have  exercised  that  right  by  the  enactment 
of  regulatory  statutes  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  laws. 
Some  states  have  gone  far  beyond  anything  that  Congress 
has  yet  attempted,  while  other  states  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  all  the  powers  which  they  undoubtedly  possess. 

Out  of  all  of  these  complex  conditions  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  new  laws  and  the  attempt  to  apply  new  principles 
to  old  and  well-established  conditions  that  do  not  conform 
to  them,  has  grown  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  each  metro- 
politan city  for  maintaining  a  department  of  its  commercial 
organization  to  preserve  the  rights  of  that  community  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  new  body  of  trans- 
portation law.    This  department  is  charged,  first  of  all, 
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with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  relative  position  of  the 
city  in  a  competitive  sense,  as  compared  with  its  great  com- 
mercial rivals  in  the  same  territory,  for  there  is  rivalry 
between  communities  just  as  there  is  between  individuals. 
If  the  competitive  situation  of  a  city  is  not  as  favorable, 
with  reference  to  transportation  rules  and  charges,  as  that 
of  rival  cities,  the  industries  of  that  city  will  not  thrive  and 
new  enterprises  will  not  be  inaugurated. 

To  look  after  all  these  problems  for  the  city  of  Omaha, 
the  Traffic  Bureau  was  originated.  The  Traffic  Bureau  must 
know,  not  only  what  the  policy  of  the  carriers  is  with  refer- 
ence to  this  community,  but  be  informed  as  well  about  what 
is  being  done  for  its  rivals.  In  this  respect  the  policy  of 
publicity  that  underlies  the  present  body  of  law  is  a  valu- 
able aid  and  enables  the  Bureau  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
what  is  being  done. 

The  Traffic  Bureau  is  also  obliged  to  interest  itself  in 
questions  pertaining  to  every  phase  of  the  railroad  service, 
including  the  furnishing  of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
handling  business ;  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  'these  facilities,  such  as  car  service  and  demurrage, 
rules,  charges  for  switching  cars,  storage  charges,  etc. ;  the 
conditions  of  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is  the  basic  contract 
between  the  carrier  and  each  one  of  its  individual  patrons ; 
the  classification  of  commodities,  by  means  of  which  each 
article  is  assigned  to  its  proper  place  in  the  schedule  with 
respect  to  its  value,  volume,  weight,  etc. ;  the  rates  of  charge 
which  are  applied  to  these  separate  classes  and  upon  which 
the  freight  bills  are  based;  the  question  of  correcting  mis- 
takes in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  payment  for  dam- 
ages or  losses  that  occur,  both  of  which  give  rise  to  many 
thousands  of  claims,  involving  certain  principles,  going  to 
the  root  of  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  carriers  and 
their  obligations  under  the  law. 
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Finally,  many  questions  arise  about  'the  transportation 
of  passengers,  such  as  the  granting  of  special  excursion 
rates,  the  manner  of  handling  baggage  and  express,  suf- 
ficiency of  the  train  service  and  the  making  of  provisions 
for  the  safe  and  prompt  handling  of  the  passenger  traffic 
at  stations  and  on  trains. 

The  greater  part  of  the  matters  referred  to  the  Traffic 
Bureau  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  with  the  affairs  of  the  individual,  but 
many  questions  arise  on  account  of  individuals  which  do 
not  necessarily  interest  the  whole  community.  In  these, 
the  usefulness  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  consists  in  giving  in- 
formation and  advice  as  to  the  various  rules,  regulations 
and  laws  and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  thereunder. 
Even  during  the  limited  time  since  the  present  organization 
was  formed  (May  1,  1909)  hundreds  of  such  cases  have 
arisen  and  been  disposed  of. 

In  the  handling  of  the  various  matters  that  come  to  the 
Traffic  Bureau,  the  policy  has  been  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  carriers,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  'the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  community  by  peaceful  means.  Some- 
times this  is  successful,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  When 
negotiations  fail  in  any  matter  that  it  is  felt  must  be  carried 
further,  recourse  is  had  to  the  remedies  provided  by  law, 
viz. :  complaint  before  properly  constituted  tribunals,  either 
Federal  or  State.  The  law  provides  for  the  hearing  of  such 
complaints  by  Commissions,  made  up  of  men  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  consideration  of  such  controversies.  In 
working  out  the  problems  that  the  Traffic  Bureau  has  to 
solve,  in  order  that  the  city  of  Omaha  may  have  its  proper 
competitive  situation,  it  has  been  necessary  to  prosecute  a 
number  of  cases  before  the  various  Commissions.  These 
cases  have  involved  the  rates  on  coal,  lumber,  grain  and 
dairy  products,  and  also  the  regulations  and  charges  gov- 
erning the  switching  of  cars  in  terminals.    It  is  not  possible 
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within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  go  into  any  particulars 
with  reference  to  any  of  these  cases,  bnt  the  mere  mention 
of  the  commodities  covered  by  the  complaints  indicates  the 
far-reaching  importance  of  obtaining  justice  for  the  com- 
munity in  the  rates  and  charges  exacted  upon  such  ordinary, 
every-day  necessities  as  coal,  lumber,  grain  and  food 
products. 

The  daily  press  of  the  country  is  so  crowded  with  the 
great  mass  of  news  that  is  centered  on  its  editorial  tables 
every  twenty-four  hours,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  daily 
paper  to  print  all  of  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
an  organization  like  the  Traffic  Bureau  to  have  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  In  response  to  the  demand  from 
this,  and  similar  organizations,  special  publications  have 
been  inaugurated,  devoted  to  traffic  subjects,  and  quite  a 
library  of  books  has  been  published  covering  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislatures,  the  decisions  and  reports  of  the  various  Com- 
missions, etc.  There  has  also  been  formed  a  national  league 
of  traffic  organization,  with  which  every  progressive  Traffic 
Bureau  must  be  affiliated.  What,  with  securing,  arranging 
and  digesting  the  information  obtained  from  all  these 
sources,  attending  meetings  and  conferences  with  other 
commercial  bodies  and  with  the  railroad  organizations, 
prosecuting  cases  before  the  various  Commissions,  and  giv- 
ing necessary  daily  information  to  the  large  number  of* 
concerns  that  are  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Bureau, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  employees  of  a  Traffic  Bureau 
have  many  exacting,  varied  and  interesting  duties  to 
perform. 

Edward  J.  McVann. 


DRILL  WORK  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

*  ALOYSIUS  C.  KEMPER,  S.  J. 

The  word  drill,  as  here  employed,  is  in  a  limited  sense 
synonymous  with  repetition,  which,  according  to  the  Ratio 
Studiorum,  the  "Plan  of  Studies' '  followed  by  Jesuit  edu- 
cators, must  be  considered  an  essential  feature  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  work  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Eepetition  may  em- 
brace the  review  of  any  matter,  from  a  declension  'to  a  poem 
of  Horace.  Drill-work  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  the 
review  of  forms  and  elements  which  serve  the  pupil  as 
material  for  more  literary  undertakings.  Instructors  at- 
taching importance  to  thoroughness  in  classical  studies  will 
have  no  theoretical  doubts  about  the  necessity  of  drill-work 
in  language  study.  To  put  theory  into  daily  methods,  how- 
ever, and  to  become  a  practical  drill-master  of  fundamentals, 
is  a  virtue  which  no  teacher  can  acquire  except  by  forced 
repetition  of  acts,  and  by  frequently  considering  the  neces- 
sity of  the  process  for  all  future  success.  Especially  does 
it  seem  well  to  insist  on  this  necessity  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  ideal  teacher  and  the  ideal  text-book  seem  chiefly 
recommended  by  the  amount  of  matter  they  can  crowd  into 
a  single  year. 

A  most  obvious  reason  for  the  importance  of  drill -work 
in  Latin  and  Greek  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  study  itself. 
It  is  the  study  of  languages  which  in  character  and  construc- 
tion differ  totally  from  our  own  vernacular,  a  difference 
which  offers  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  ancient  lan- 
guages are  employed  in  preference  to  the  modern,  as  mind- 
trainers.  Hence,  if  this  inflectional  character  of  the  lan- 
guages is  to  yield  any  benefit  to  the  student,  the  mere  lan- 
guage as  language  must  engage  his  attention  at  the  start, 

♦Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
1907,  1908.    Creighton  College,  1909  to  date. 
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and  for  a  long  while  thereafter.  The  thoughts,  and  even 
the  structural  elements  of  sentence  and  paragraph  are  cer- 
tainly of  less  importance  to  the  beginner  than  the  mastery 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  thought  is  presented.  He  shall 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  thought,  with  its  rhythm  and  its 
beauties,  unless  he  possess  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  words, 
down  to  their  very  syllables.  Many  a  student  finishes  his 
course  of  Classics  without  having  ever  read  a  Latin  sentence 
with  anything  approaching  a  positive  relish  of  its  proper 
idiom,  because  the  individual  forms  fail  to  make  their  full 
impression  on  him.  He  has  read  and  studied  his  Caesar 
and  Cicero  as  a  bungled  English  text,  which  has  put  him  to 
the  discipline  of  a  minimum  of  disagreeable  plodding,  and 
has  probably  taught  him  how  not  to  write  his  own  language. 

Now  if  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  studied  at  all,  they 
should  be  studied  as  Latin  and  Greek,  and  not  as  distorted 
English ;  and  they  are  both  equally  unapproachable,  except 
through  a  perfect  acquaintance  at  first  sight  with  the  com- 
plete force  of  all  the  inflectional  endings  and  forms.  Unless 
this  acquaintance  is  acquired  in  the  lower  classes,  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  higher  grades  will  be  ceaselessly  handicapped 
in  all  his  further  advances  into  these  languages.  When  he 
should  be  studying  sentences  and  paragraphs,  he  will  be 
stumbling  over  words  and  extricating  the  class  from  the 
tangles  of  etymology. 

This  thorough  acquaintance  with  words  in  all  their 
forms  can  only  be  the  result  of  endless  drill-work.  It  took 
the  boy  many  years  to  acquire  the  very  limited  English 
vocabulary  which  he  brings  with  him  to  the  class-room.  The 
proper  use  of  even  this  limited  equipment  is  a  field  for  the 
constant  vigilance  of  the  teacher.  How  then,  within  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  months,  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  or  two  a  day, 
shall  he  think  himself  into  the  nature  and  caprices  of  a  lan- 
guage with  a  spirit  so  unlike  anything  he  has  heretofore 
known!     A  mere  acquaintance  with  the  five  declensions  as 
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so  many  paradigms  is  far  from  implying  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  " declension' '  itself,  and  its  ap- 
plication in  individual  words.  Most  pupils  will  admit,  after 
some  weeks'  work,  that  they  are  still  quite  in  a  haze  as  to 
what  all  this  porta,  portae,  hortus,  horti,  song  is  about.  If 
they  do  not  make  the  confession,  the  fact  is  still  there.  They 
cannot  realize  the  declensions  until  they  have  beaten  them 
about,  and  turned  and  twisted  them  for  weeks  and  months, 
in  every  possible  fashion. 

As  instructors,  we  need  only  appeal  to  our  own  experi- 
ences in  this  matter.  We  have  all  had  drill-work  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  especially  in  Latin:  Latin  reading,  Latin 
conversation,  Latin  lectures,  Latin  phrasing,  which  have 
been  a  series  of  drills  on  the  rules  of  concord,  on  verb  and 
noun  endings.  This  has  been  a  process  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  years,  and  it  has  taken  all  of  that  time  to  produce 
an  instinctive  and  immediate  mental  appreciation  of  any 
Latin  form.  The  endings  automatically  register  their 
meaning  for  us.  But  are  not  even  we  forced  to  think  at 
times,  to  hesitate,  to  re-read,  to  correct  first  impressions'? 
It  would,  therefore,  be  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  case  and 
tense  endings  could  acquire  an  automatic  value  for  young 
minds,  in  anything  less  than  a  year,  even  if  the  whole  time 
were  spent  on  this  drill.  And  still  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
something  of  this  instinctive  appreciation  of  Latin  word- 
forms  may  be  looked  for  in  the  pupil  when  he  passes  from 
first  year  to  a  higher  grade.  Only  when  he  has  acquired 
this  readiness  and  sureness  in  determining  case,  tense  and 
mood  at  a  glance,  without  thought,  is  he  fitted  to  take  up 
the  work  of  translation  with  ease  and  with  success. 

Such  considerations  may  reconcile  the  patron  of  the 
rapid  method  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum 
already  referred  to,  for  first  year  work,  which  might  other- 
wise seem  absurdly  inadequate.     Rudiment orum  perfecta 
cognitio,  "a  perfect  acquaintance  with  fundamentals,"  im- 
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plies  an  amount  of  drill  that  will  easily  fill  np  a  busy  year 
of  Latin.  The  first  volume  of  Alvarez's  Grammar,  the  old 
"Ratio"  grammar,  published  for  the  use  of  beginners,  made 
no  pretence  at  scholarship :  it  was  a  meagre  volume  of  para- 
digms, without  notes  or  exceptions.  But  it  furnished  the 
basis  for  Latin  work  representing  at  least  twice  as  many 
periods  as  our  modern  schedule  calls  for.  Aside  of  our 
present  First  Year  books,  it  appears  more  like  a  child's 
nursery  book  than  a  serious  Latin  Primer.  But  with  the 
constant  drill  that  accompanied  its  use,  it  turned  out  pupils 
who  could  not  easily  be  surprised  by  any  possible  form  of 
their  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  whose  time  was  not  henceforth 
wasted  on  rudiment orum  cognition  Whereas  a  beginner 
who  points  out  the  volative  and  optative  subjunctive,  in- 
direct discourse,  the  syntax  of  all  the  cases,  among  his  first 
year  acquirements,  will  probably  be  declining  nouns  and 
searching  for  verb  forms  in  the  earlier  pages  of  his  gram-- 
mar  through  all  the  years  of  his  course. 

Drill-work,  however,  is  not  proper  to  First  Year  only. 
Until  Fourth  Year  it  may  well  be  a  feature  of  class-exercise, 
since  only  a  constant  repetition  of  points  once  gained  can 
secure  their  mastery  to  the  learner.  The  drill  should  thus 
be  carried  on  from  grade  to  grade,  every  advance  building 
on  the  solid  and  well  defined  acquaintance  of  the  preceding 
stage,  and  helping  to  hold  it  by  frequent  rapid  repetitions; 
whilst  in  its  own  proper  field  the  class  will  be  drilled  until 
knowledge  of  the  matter  becomes  a  second  nature  to  the 
pupils.  By  such  methods  only  may  the  professor  hope  to 
reach  the  entire  class,  and  impart  even  to  the  mediocre  mind 
much  of  that  helpful  confidence  which  comes  from  exact, 
sure  knowledge,  and  is  such  an  incentive  to  interest  and 
further  endeavor. 

Methods  for  carrying  on  drill-work  are  numberless,  and 
some  have  already  been  incidentally  touched  upon.     All 
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methods  must  have  in  view  to  keep  alive  interest,  for  inter- 
est is  one  of  the  greatest  time-savers  in  the  class-room. 
Interest  depends  chiefly  on  variety,  and  while  drill-work, 
from  its  very  nature,  seems  to  imply  sameness,  that  very 
sameness  must  be  attacked  from  numerous  points  of  view. 
Many  ways  of  securing  variety  in  drill-work  are  suggested 
in  the  Ratio  Studio  rum.  Thus,  in  the  rule  for  concertatio , 
or  "contest  drill,"  we  read:  "This  exercise  may  consist 
in  inflecting  the  more  difficult  nouns  and  verbs,  especially 
those  which  have  occurred  in  the  prelection,  either  in  the 
regular  order  of  the  cases  and  tenses,  or  skipping  about; 
and  the  nouns  may  be  taken  either  alone,  or  with  an  adjec- 
tive or  pronoun.  Again,  it  may  consist  in  giving  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  rudiments,  or  examples  of  them.  The  pupils 
may  also  be  practiced  in  quickly  translating  Latin  phrases 
into  English,  and  English  phrases  into  Latin;  in  changing 
active  into  passive  constructions.  At  other  times  they  may 
be  asked  preterites  and  supines  of  verbs,  or  the  gender  and 
cases  of  nouns.  In  a  word,  the  concertatio  may  consist  in 
any  of  the  above  exercises,  or  in  any  of  a  similar  nature, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher." 

In  these  few  suggestions  may  be  found  all  that  will  be 
needed  for  an  interesting  and  effective  drill.  A  distinctive 
feature  of  the  above  method  appears  to  be  promptness, 
rapidity  in  questioning  and  answering.  The  point  aimed  at 
has  not  been  reached  until  answer  follows  question,  and 
question  answer,  with  almost  precipitate  quickness.  Every 
mind  and  eye  must  be  alert.  As  long  as  there  is  delay  and 
hesitation,  interest  suffers,  and  the  attention  of  even  the 
better  scholars  begins  to  sink  into  a  comfortable  inactivity. 
To  secure  this  alertness  and  rapidity  the  concertatio  plan 
of  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  in  which  the  pupils  are  ranged  in 
rival  camps,  is  most  effective.  Where  the  individual  has 
to  meet  an  opponent  for  his  own  and  his  side's  advantage, 
he  can  scarcely  remain  apathetic.     The  opponent  will  often 
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be  more  exacting  than  the  teacher  himself,  and  the  average 
boy  shrinks  from  yielding  to  a  rival,  quite  as  much  in  the 
class-room  as  on  the  campus. 

The  exercise  of  rapidly  giving  a  required  noun  or  tense 
naturally  develops  into  bits  of  translation,  both  from  Latin 
into  English,  and  from  English  into  Latin;  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  teacher  who  never  employs  this  method,  which 
we  might  call  elementary  conversation,  is  overlooking  a 
most  interesting  and  useful  exercise.  Almost  any  point  of 
etymology  and  elementary  syntax  may  be  illustrated  in  a 
Latin  sentence,  such  as  a  student  may  handle  after  two 
weeks '  work.  Nor  could  any  more  valuable  employment  be 
substituted  for  the  time  required  for  this  exercise.  Vocabu- 
lary, endings,  the  real  value  of  inflected  forms, — and  this 
latter  is  a  point  of  great  importance, — are  brought  to  re- 
view, without  any  of  the  distasteful  features  of  mere  repe- 
tition. Elementary  sentence  building  should,  then,  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  drill  in  fundamentals. 

Another  form  of  repetition  that  has  been  found  most 
effective  is  the  written  drill.  In  many  ways  this  method  is 
more  searching  and  more  exacting  than  oral  recitations. 
Eapidity  can  be  secured  by  allowing  a  minimum  of  time  in 
which  certain  forms  are  to  be  written.  Exactness  is  re- 
quired, as  the  pupil  has  to  account  for  individual  letters, 
rather  than  for  the  mere  sound  of  the  word.  To  relieve  the 
teacher  of  the  burden  of  excessive  correcting,  the  members 
of  the  class  may  often  be  called  upon  to  examine  each  other's 
work,  and  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  This  will  afford  each 
one  the  added  discipline  of  acting  the  critic  of  another's 
possible  mistake.  In  Greek,  especially,  much  of  this  written 
work  is  essential,  if  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs,  contrac- 
tions, breathings,  iota  subscripts,  and  other  Greek  peculiari- 
ties are  to  be  mastered. 

If  any  one  should  still  doubt  the  utility  of  such  dull 
drudgery,  as  he  may  choose  to  call  it,  let  him  honestly  adopt 
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it  as  a  class-method  for  a  number  of  periods,  and  then  judge 
whether,  if  properly  conducted,  it  does  not  fully  engage 
whatever  ability  and  attention  a  pupil  has  to  offer ;  whether 
it  does  not  call  forth  as  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  the 
dilettanteism  of  discussing  Cicero's  lofty  sentiments  with- 
out knowledge  of  Cicero's  words;  whether  it  does  not  tax 
the  critical  powers  of  the  mind,  develop  accuracy  and  rapid- 
ity in  reasoning  quite  as  much  as  a  mathematical  propo- 
sition. In  the  early  stages  of  the  study  of  Latin,  the  drill 
method  is  the  only  one  of  which  it  can  logically  be  said  that 
it  affords  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  classical  languages 
seriously,  and  of  bringing  into  play  their  mind-training  fea- 
tures. To  scorn  parsing,  declining,  conjugating,  after  the 
first  few  months,  as  beneath  the  literary  aspirations  of  the 
class,  is  simply  to  scorn  classical  training  itself,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  dissenters  who  demand  a  reason  why 
they  should  lose  their  time  over  dead  languages. 

These  few  remarks  have  dealt  principally  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  teaching  of  Latin,  though  they  apply  equally  as 
well  to  Greek.  They  purpose  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
a  method,  rather  than  to  make  the  application  to  a  number 
of  classes,  and  to  a  variety  of  subjects.  Drill-work  in 
Greek  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  in  Latin,  and  as  helpful  in 
syntax  as  it  is  in  etymology.  It  should  properly  continue 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  class-work  throughout  the  High 
School  course.  The  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  having  his 
classical  branches  yield  the  best  that  is  in  them,  might  well 
place  the  necessity  of  drill-work  near  the  head  of  his  class- 
methods,  and  make  the  practice  of  it  one  of  his  pet  schemes, 
and  secure  a  continuance  in  his  favorable  attitude  to  this  drill 
by  applying  to  it  the  "nunc  coepi"  principle  of  A'Kempis, 
always  beginning  it  with  renewed  insistence.  Otherwise 
in  the  hurry  of  work,  the  more  interesting  "next  lesson" 
may  prove  too  strong  a  solicitation,  and  the  less  attractive 
drill  be  slighted  and  forgotten.  The  comment  of  next  year's 
professor,  that  his  pupils  must  have  been  thoroughly  drilled 
in  their  matter,  is  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  a  teacher 
can  merit. 

Aloysius  C.  Kemper,  S.  J. 


GUARANTEED  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

DANIEL  J.  RILEY. 

During  the  years  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  gracing 
the  earth,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  accused  of 
many  things ;  that  of  being  an  ardent  admirer  or  advocate  of 
the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
list.**  Indeed,  it  has  almost  been  his  belief  that  the  philoso- 
pher's assertion, — " there  is  good  in  everything,"  stops  just 
a  little  this  side  of  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  upon  the 
only  lines  advocated  by  any  considerable  number  of  people. 

When,  immediately  after  the  so-called  panic  of  1907, 
(which,  by  the  way,  may  be  considered  about  as  much  of  a 
panic  as  the  locking  of  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  to  prevent  a 
runaway  may  be  considered  a  runaway)  political  leaders 
of  the  minority  party  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  the  compulsory 
guarantee  of  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks,  they  neither 
discovered,  nor  advanced,  for  the  first  time  a  new  financial 
or  economic  theory.  Years  upon  years  before,  the  same 
thing  had  been  advocated,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
by  no  economist  of  wide  repute  or  known  standing.  Sixty- 
four  years  prior  the  same  theory  had  been  put  into  practice 
when  the  state  of  New  York  sought  to  insure  safety  to  the 
holders  of  notes  issued  by  the  banks.  True  it  is  that  the 
New  York  law-makers  sought  to  protect  the  currency  issued 
by  the  banks,  rather  than  deposits  therein,  but  the  principle 
involved  is  identical  and  the  defects  one  and  the  same. 

Had  the  word  "government' '  been  eliminated  and  the 
phrase  stood  merely  "guarantee  of  bank  deposits,"  it  is 

*A.  B.,  St.  Mary's  College  (Kansas),  '96;  LL.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
'00;  Cashier  of  The  Dawson  Bank,  Dawson,  Nebraska;  Lecturer  on 
Banks  and  Banking,  Creighton  College  of  Law. 

**It  will  be  understood  that  in  this  article  where  the  word  guarantee 
is  used,  compulsory  guarantee  is  meant  unless  the  context  denotes  otherwise. 
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doubtful  if  the  theory  would  have  gained  any  considerable 
currency,  and  yet  that  word  is  an  error,  a  misnomer,  for  no 
one  advocates  a  guarantee  of  deposits  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Indeed,  the  most  prominent  advocate  of  the 
guarantee  system,  (Bryan  himself)  says  such  a  thing  is 
"unthinkable."  Even  with  the  assistance  of  the  word 
"government"  which  seemed  to  give  it  stability  and  stand- 
ing, we  doubt  not  the  scheme  would  have  few  to  do  it  rever- 
ence had  not  the  candidate  (already  nominated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  though  not  in  the  party  convention)  of  one  of 
the  two  dominant  parties  stepped  to  the  fore  in  a  time  of 
financial  distress  and  given  the  theory  prominence.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  those  sections  known  for  the  greatest 
conservatism,  the  scheme  was  never  popular:  also  that  in 
not  a  single  state  where  the  party  opposed  to  it  had  the 
courage  to  fight  its  battles  upon  that  issue  was  the  scheme 
endorsed. 

The  chief  arguments  advanced  by  those  in  favor  of  the 
guarantee  system  are  that  the  principal  cause  of  financial 
distress  is  that  the  people  lose  confidence  in  the  banks,  and 
in  the  safety  of  their  deposits,  hence  runs,  culminating  in 
panics.  Remove  this  fear  and  you  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. Second,  that  the  people  who  deposit  money  in  banks 
are  entitled  to  greater  security  than  is  now  afforded  them. 
As  to  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt — as  to  the  former 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  But  grant  that  both  be  true, 
we  are  yet  far  from  the  solution  of  the  problem.  All  the 
various  schools  of  medicine  may  agree  upon  a  diagnosis,  and 
yet  disagree  on  the  treatment.  It  is  when  the  application 
of  the  remedy  comes  that  the  opponents  of  the  guarantee 
system  have  the  field. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  guarantee  are  its  un- 
fairness and  that  it  makes  for  unsound  banking.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  all  banks  shall  contribute  to  a  fund  from  their 
earnings,  a  small  percentage  of  their  deposits,  and  that  from 
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this  fund  shall  be  paid  all  losses  to  depositors  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  banks.  All  must  contribute,  sound  as  well  as 
weak,  the  conservative  as  well  as  the  most  reckless,  the 
honest  as  well  as  the  dishonest,  the  capably  managed  as 
well  as  the  banks  in  the  hands  of  the  most  incompetent. 
Yet  it  is  from  the  weak,  the  reckless,  the  dishonest,  the  in- 
competent, that  failures  and  the  consequent  losses  to  de- 
positors come.  What  would  the  most  ardent  advocate  of 
the  Guarantee  System  say  to  a  law  compelling  him  to  insure 
all  his  property  in  a  mutual  insurance  company,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  whose  members  he  can  have  no  voice  whatever,  yet 
whose  losses  he  and  his  fellow-members  must  bear?  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  it  takes  private  property  with- 
out process  of  law,  that  the  system  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional in  some  jurisdictions.  But  be  that  as  it  may 
— just  or  unjust,  there  is  scarcely  a  banker  in  America  today 
who  would  not  gladly  contribute  his  share,  were  he  but 
assured  the  guarantee  system  would  give  the  stability  and 
confidence  its  exponents  promise.  Public  confidence  would 
be  worth  all  and  more  than  it  would  cost,  and  the  American 
banker  would  gladly  pay  the  price,  for  whatever  else  may  be 
laid  at  his  door,  it  has  not  been  charged  that  he  refuses  to 
accept  legitimate  profit. 

But  the  argument  that  the  scheme  works  for  unsound 
banking  is  by  no  means  so  easily  brushed  aside.  Under  the 
guarantee  plan,  the  weak  bank  becomes  as  strong  as  the 
strongest — not  as  strong  as  the  strongest  was,  but  as  strong 
as  the  strongest  is.  The  chief  factor  which  today  makes 
our  banks  safe,  is  not  the  supervision  of  the  State — strict 
though  it  be,  and  pregnant  with  good  results — but  it  lies 
in  the  caution  exercised  by  the  individual  depositor.  Re- 
move the  element  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  depositor 
in  the  selection  of  his  bank,  and  the  greatest  incentive  on 
the  part  of  the  banker  to  conservative  dealings  and  conserv- 
ative conduct  outside  his  bank  fails.     The  American  banker 
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today,  taken  by  and  large,  is  capable,  honest,  conservative, 
discreet.  Why!  Because  the  incapable,  the  dishonest,  the 
reckless,  the  man  lacking  in  discretion  can  find  no  one  to  do 
business  with  him,  and  neither  personal  magnetism  nor  any 
inducement  he  may  be  able  to  offer  will  win  him  depositors. 
The  "good  fellow"  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  bank 
management.  But  we  are  told  the  dishonest,  the  incompe- 
tent can  be  kept  out  by  legislation.  The  retort  is — show  us 
the  way  to  exclude  them  wholly,  now,  even  when  the  de- 
positor, for  his  own  protection  must  needs  sit  in  judgment 
upon  them.  Make  men  honest  by  legislation?  Yes,  but 
first  repeal  the  law  governing  human  nature.  Hold  up  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  dishonest  man  a  big,  sound,  shining  dollar 
— several  of  them,  as  a  reward  for  dishonesty — then  say  to 
him,  "Thou  shalt  not."  The  chances  are,  he  will,  or  at 
least  he  will  be  found  trying.  Rather,  "lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  Then,  too,  the  regulation  of  bankers  must  be 
by  hard  fixed  rules.  Banning  a  man  from  a  calling  by  a 
statute  is  no  easy  matter.  Clothing  an  officer  with  the  power 
to  exercise  too  much  judgment  is  dangerous  and  a  menace. 
The  banker  who  spends  his  nights  in  pitting  Jacks  against 
Aces  for  the  reward  or  loss  of  sundry  chips  of  various 
colors,  who  looks  upon  the  yellow  wine  when  it  breaks  in 
bubbles  upon  the  beaker's  brim,  who  backs  "Silver  Heels" 
to  show  in  the  derby,  who  buys  "Tin  Can  Consolidated"  at 
sixty,  hoping  it  win  reach  par  next  week,  to  whom  family 
fidelity  has  become  a  memory  and  virtue  a  lost  art,  thanks 
to  his  depositors'  vigilance,  soon  closes  his  banking  career. 
Under  the  guarantee  system  why  need  the  depositors  fear? 
Why  be  vigilant?  The  "other  fellow"  would  pay  the  loss. 
The  law  would  be  powerless  to  reach  the  delinquent  one,  but 
even  if  it  were  not,  how  long,  think  you,  would  he  continue 
in  business  before  being  driven  therefrom  by  Statute,  if 
one  tenth  we  hear  about  the  Law's  delay  be  true?  Accept 
then,  the  alternative  of  clothing  some  one  with  the  auto- 
cratic power  of  a  Czar  to  close  him  up  on  the  morrow. 
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Four  states,  all  of  them  in  the  west,  Nebraska,  one  of 
the  Dakotas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  have  passed  guarantee 
laws,  that  of  the  Dakota  and  Kansas  providing  for  volun- 
tary, and  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  for  a  compulsory  guar- 
antee. 

The  Nebraska  law  was  nullified  by  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Court,  which  enjoined  the  officers  charged  with  its 
enforcement  from  carrying  it  into  force  and  effect.  It  is 
probable  that  the  last  has  been  heard  of  the  guarantee  law 
of  Nebraska.  The  Kansas  law,  after  a  few  months '  opera- 
tion, was  likewise  nullified  by  a  decision  of  the  Federal 
Court.  When  the  law  was  carried  into  operation  the  Na- 
tional and  other  bankers  in  that  state  opposed  it  and,  as  a 
counter-move,  formed  an  insurance  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  depositors  against  loss  and  we  witnessed 
the  singular  spectacle  of  the  Governor  of  the  state  opposing 
the  company  because  by  its  operation  the  guarantee  law 
would  not  have  a  fair  chance — one  of  the  numerous  cases 
afforded  of  late,  where  the  people  needed  a  guardian  to  pro- 
tect their  rights.  In  Dakota  embracing  the  guarantee  scheme 
was  optional  with  the  banks.  If  newspaper  accounts  be 
true,  the  number  of  banks  participating  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

In  Oklahoma  alone,  the  law  is  being  fairly  tested.  Thus 
far,  the  advocates  of  the  law  have  "  pointed  with  pride "  to 
its  operation.  Thus  far,  some  four  or  five  banks  have  been 
closed  and  in  not  a  single  instance  was  a  run  precipitated, 
though  it  would  be  far  from  correct  to  say  there  was  no  un- 
easiness among  depositors.  When  the  last  institution  was 
closed,  a  number  of  the  banks  promised  to  revolt  and  the 
air  was  rife  with  rumors  that  already  the  weakness  of  the 
guarantee  scheme  was  manifest.  Already  the  system  has 
cost  the  bankers  of  Oklahoma  much  more  than  its  most 
sanguine  advocates  promised.     Time,  and  time  alone,  will 
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tell  its  wisdom  or  its  folly.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  not,  in  the  case  now 
pending  before  it,  decide  Oklahoma's  law  unconstitutional, 
and  that  it  may  be  fairly  tested  by  practice. 

But,  whether  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  shall,  in 
future  years,  become  an  assured  fact,  or  be  viewed  as  a 
visionary  economic  plan  which  for  a  time  captured  the  minds 
of  many,  agitation  in  its  behalf  need  not  be  regarded  as  vain. 
The  bankers  themselves  have  learned  that  the  public  de- 
mands that  they  at  all  times  shall  keep  their  house  in  order 
— that  every  safeguard  possible  must  be  thrown  around  the 
calling — that  they  are  the  keepers  and  not  the  owners  of 
their  depositors'  money. 

Daniel  J.  Riley. 


VALUE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

*  CLAUDE  J.  PERNIN,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  observed  that  the  average  Eng- 
lish school-boy  carries  away  from  six  years  of  training  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  little  else  than  the  lifelong  conviction  that 
snch  languages  actually  exist.  This  statement,  corrobor- 
ated by  the  experience  of  those  whose  years  are  spent  in 
the  class-room,  should  suffice  to  dismiss,  at  the  outset,  any 
notion  that  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  classical  languages 
is  the  same  as  that  which  guides  the  instructor  in  German 
or  French.  The  phenomenon  which  is  witnessed  yearly,  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  young  men  leaving  college  after 
four  years  of  training  in  Latin,  and  presented  with  a  docu- 
ment which  few  try  to  read  and  fewer  still  are  able  to  under- 
stand, is  a  stubborn  fact  which  contradicts  theory.  Whether 
this  condition  is  remediable,  and  if  so,  by  what  means;  or 
whether,  indeed,  the  endeavor  to  teach  a  dead  language  as 
a  living  tongue  be  a  contradiction  and  a  vain  effort  to  make 
these  dead  bones  live,  are  questions  which  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article.  The  fact,  however,  must  be  conceded 
at  starting,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  classics  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

The  two  advantages  most  frequently  urged  and  on 
which  the  whole  case  for  classical  education  rests,  are,  first, 
the  mental  training  derived  from  the  study  of  their  more 
logical  structure;  and  second,  the  broader  sympathy  im- 
parted to  the  mind  which  regards  the  literature  of  ancient 
times  as  a  microcosm  in  which  are  displayed  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  the  laws,  the  customs  and  beliefs  which  marked 
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an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  the  race,  and 
which  we  view  across  the  chasm  of  the  ages  through  the 
medium  of  the  epic,  the  drama,  the  history  and  the  oratory 
of  Athens  and  of  Eome. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  advantages,  investigate  their 
meaning  and  assign  to  each  its  relative  importance  in  the 
educational  system  of  today. 

The  mental  training  which  these  studies  afford  has  been 
so  constantly  urged  that  it  has  passed  into  an  axiom  and, 
like  many  another  axiom,  is  too  readily  assumed  by  those 
whose  mental  processes  move  in  ruts.  Let  us,  however,  not 
take  the  formula,  " mental  training,"  for  granted,  but  exam- 
ine into  the  precise  nature  of  that  training  which  the  classi- 
cal languages  are  capable  of  affording.  For  surely  all  study 
affords  mental  training,  and  if  these  tongues  do  not  impart 
a  peculiar  quality  of  training,  not  elsewhere  to  be  secured, 
thev  mav  well  be  dismissed  for  other  methods  of  intellectual 
discipline,  whose  utilitarian  advantages  are  admittedly 
higher. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  hold  that  this  peculiar 
virtue  lies  in  the  study  of  their  forms  of  etymology  and  the 
inflections  of  person  and  case.  This  is  certainly  true,  in  so 
far  as  the  practice  of  the  memory  and  the  necessary  disci- 
pline of  hard  work  result  in  undoubted  mental  cultivation 
wherever  applied.  But  this  is  common  to  all  study,  and  we 
are  seeking  to  learn  the  peculiar  mental  training  which  the 
classics  and  nothing  else  have  power  to  impart. 

Shall  we  find  it  in  the  syntax  of  these  tongues,  con- 
fessedly far  more  scientific  than  that  of  their  modern  Euro- 
pean descendants!  Yet,  here  again,  though  in  less  degree, 
the  same  objection  holds.  Logic  and  mathematics  both  af- 
ford, in  their  own  measure,  the  rigid  training  which  accrues 
from  the  study  and  application  of  the  laws  of  syntax.  More- 
over, the  school  of  the  grammarians  belongs  to  the  dusk  and 
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not  the  noonday  of  classical  literature,  and  we  may  justly 
question  whether  those  powerful  masters  who  guided  and 
moulded  the  forms  of  speech  in  their  successive  generations 
possessed  a  conscious  analytical  knowledge  of  their  syntac- 
tic laws.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  commonly  ac- 
cepted views  are  from  the  truth. 

Let  us  seek  an  answer,  then,  from  the  greatest  of  classic- 
ists. Erasmus  has  said,  "he  who  acquires  a  new  language, 
acquires  a  new  soul."  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  great 
teacher  of  Europe  merely  conveyed  in  this  sentence  a  senti- 
ment broadly  suggestive  of  his  own  love  for  the  classic 
tongues.  We  may  believe  that  he  thus  briefly  expressed  the 
precise  result  which  accrues  from  the  right  study  of  the 
classics  through  that  mental  discipline,  whose  nature  we  are 
striving  to  determine. 

To  acquire  a  new  soul,  were  such  a  metamorphosis  pos- 
sible, would  be,  in  a  sense,  to  add  to  our  individual  mental 
habits,  emotions  and  forms  of  thought,  new  intellectual 
qualities,  differing  in  degree,  the  final  resultant  of  which 
constitutes  that  peculiarly  individual  element  in  man  which 
we  term  "point  of  view."  The  effect  of  this  acquisition 
would  assuredly  be  an  expansion  of  mind,  a  breadth  of  view 
and  a  power  of  intellectual  assimilation  far  in  advance  of 
those  possessed  by  a  mind  limited  in  its  operations  to  one 
point  of  view  and  one  set  of  mental  habits.  Something 
analogous  to  this  is  what  actually  occurs  to  one  who  makes 
his  own  the  distinct  spirit  of  a  classical  tongue. 

Premising  that  the  genius  of  a  language  is  the  resultant 
of  the  character,  experience,  environment  and  habits  of 
thought  of  the  successive  generations  who  have  formed  and 
wielded  its  idiom  and  its  structure,  we  may  deduce  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  Latin  tongue  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  Roman  mind  and  contrast  them  with  the  important 
differences  displayed  in  our  own. 
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The  Eoman  mind  as  evidenced  by  its  extant  literature 
was  concrete  in  its  imagination,  periodic  in  its  forms  of 
expression  and  flexible  in  its  mental  processes.  Our  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  less  imaginative  than  intellectual,  as 
shown  in  the  preponderance  of  abstract  over  concrete  terms ; 
loose  in  its  sentence  structure  and  excessively  rigid  in  the 
order  of  its  processes. 

Here  surely,  we  may  admit,  is  evidence  of  a  difference 
in  soul,  as  far  apart  in  nature  as  in  time.  Can  we  then 
acquire  in  any  degree  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  Roman 
mind  and  superadd  them  to  our  own  mental  inheritance? 
This  process  would  involve  a  unique  training  of  the  mind 
and  the  result  would  be  added  intellectual  power. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  small  but  earnest  band 
of  scholars  headed  by  Professor  Hale,  Professor  Greenough 
and,  more  recently,  the  Commission  of  New  England  Col- 
leges, have  urged  anew  upon  educators  the  importance  of 
this  fact,  and  pointed  out  a  practical  method  of  training 
adapted  to  compass  this  result. 

"  As  the  Latin  word  order,"  says  Professor  Hale,  "con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  comprehension  of 
a  Latin  sentence,  the  pupil  is  urged  conscientiously  to  ask 
himself  at  each  word  of  a  new  sentence  just  what  bearing 
this  word  has,  and,  holding  his  several  conclusions  in  sus- 
pense, is  bidden  to  press  on  to  the  end  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  his  own  language."  Of  course,  it  is  essential  to  all 
this,  that  the  English  form  must  never  obtrude  itself  be- 
tween the  printed  page  and  the  mind,  or,  as  Professor 
Greenough  expresses  it, — "the  essence  of  all  this  is  that  to 
learn  to  read  a  language  the  words  must  be  taken  as  they 
come  with  the  ideas  they  are  supposed  to  convey  and  must 
be  forced  to  make  a  mental  picture  in  that  order. ' ' 

Now  the  difficulty  in  applying  this  method  in  the  class- 
room is  threefold;  lack  of  agreement  among  the  teachers  of 
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the  successive  grades  as  to  the  worth  of  the  theory;  the 
subtle  character  of  the  process  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  demanding  tangible  proof  of  its  application;  and 
most  of  all,  the  apathy  of  the  student  and  his  unwillingness 
to  adopt  the  stern  self-control  which  chooses  the  harder 
path  and  abandons  the  easier  and  more  accustomed  ways. 
And  yet,  a  little  reflection  must  convince  one  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  acquiring  this  mental  training  in  its  perfection 
by  dissociating  the  elements  of  an  idiomatic  passage  and 
forcing  them  through  the  mind  in  the  old  accustomed  order 
of  subject,  verb  and  object,  with  their  train  of  qualifying 
clauses,  all  in  the  well  known  succession  to  which  we  have 
become  used  from  childhood  So  men  dismantled  the  Colis- 
eum and  disrupted  its  massive  galleries  and  arches  to  rear 
the  modern  pile  of  an  Italian  princeling.  So  might  one  hope 
to  retain  the  spirit  of  Grecian  architecture  by  demolishing 
the  Parthenon  and  rearing  its  Pentelic  marble  blocks  into 
some  monster  of  commercial  ugliness  in  the  smoky  thorough- 
fares of  London. 

But  if  in  the  confusion  of  many  voices  which  go  up 
from  educators  today,  concerning  the  worth  of  the  classics, 
we  are  to  ally  ourselves  with  those  who  urge  their  retention 
as  the  corner-stone  of  all  true  education,  we  must  have  more 
to  offer  than  their  value  in  mental  discipline.  This  leads 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  aspect  of  classical  train- 
ing mentioned  above,  in  which  the  printed  page  of  Homer 
or  Virgil  or  Horace  in  an  " aditus  in  penetralia" — an  en- 
trance by  a  narrow  way  into  the  life  and  customs  and  habits 
of  thought  of  other  peoples  and  other  times.  This  wide  and 
varied  feature  of  education  we  sum  up  in  the  term  "  eru- 
dition"— which  we  may  define  as  "  whatever  extraneous  sug- 
gestion and  information  may  lead  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  text,  a  fuller  sympathy  with  the  author  and  his  views 
of  life,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  environment  which  sets 
its  seal  upon  his  thought  and  work." 
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An  inspection  of  modern  text-books  will  show  that  much 
care  and  attention  are  given  to  display  the  external  features 
of  ancient  life.  The  art  of  the  engraver  and  the  publisher 
have  furnished  us  with  a  wealth  of  pictures  illustrative  of 
statues,  coins,  engines  of  war  and  reconstructed  temples, 
forums,  theatres  and  citadels.  More  than  this,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  chronology  of  the  classical 
world  is  quite  as  essential  as  an  acquaintance  with  its  mate- 
rial surroundings,  for  without  these  two  adjuncts  "history 
becomes  a  romance  in  the  land  of  nowhere."  No  one  will 
question  the  necessity  of  at  least  one  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean world,  prominently  displayed  in  the  class-room  and 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  professor  until  the  student 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  configuration  and  political 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world  from  Britain  to  Egypt  and 
from  Parthia  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

All  these  surely  have  their  place,  but  they  pertain  to 
what  DeQuincey  terms  the  literature  of  knowledge  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  literature  of  power.  If  the  life  is  more 
than  the  food  and  the  body  more  than  the  raiment,  the 
student  must  seek  further  than  this,  who  would  master  and 
make  his  own  the  spirit  of  the  classics. 

And  it  is  here  that  youth  has  need  of  a  guiding  hand  to 
lead  him  on,  the  direction  of  a  sympathetic  mind  to  quicken 
his  perception  of  the  truth,  and  the  voice  of  religion  to  point 
out  the  error  that  lurks  under  the  forms  of  beauty.  For 
the  classics  are  of  dubious  value  unless  the  admonition  of 
Juvencius  be  heeded:  " Auctorum  interpretatio  sit  ejus- 
modi  tit  scriptores  quamvis  ethnici  et  profani  omnes  fiant 
quodani  modo  Christi  praecones."  Thus,  while  no  one  would 
seriously  contend  that  the  tales  of  pagan  mythology,  purged 
of  their  obscenities,  could  possibly  endanger  faith,  the  easy 
philosophy  of  Horace,  a  philosophy  of  love  and  wine  and 
honors,  is  so  perilously  close  to  the  teachings  of  modern 
paganism  and  materialism  that  it  must  be  carefully  pointed 
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out  and  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  this  was  the  spirit  of 
an  age  which  recognized  in  man  no  supernatural  destiny. 

Yet  supposing  that  the  student  has  been  made  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  life,  the  forms  of  government  and  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace,  which  marked  these  epochs,  if  he  has 
derived  no  more  than  this  from  a  reading  of  the  classics  he 
has  utterly  missed  their  finer  spirit,  which  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  instruction  to  impart.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  to  be  appreciated  as  literature,  not  merely  studied 
as  sources  of  history  or  archaeology.  These  last  are  the 
mint  and  anise  and  cumin,  and  the  weightier  things  lie  be- 
yond. It  is  precisely  here  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  an  all-important  factor  and  determines  in  what  degree 
the  student  shall  derive  that  impress  of  a  cultivated  mind 
in  which  above  all  rests  their  educational  value. 

What  then  is  the  spirit  of  the  classics!  It  is  a  spirit 
of  idealism  and  refinement — refinement  in  form,  idealism  in 
substance.  The  refinement  is  exhibited  in  perfection  and 
simplicity  of  expression.  The  idealism  is  common  to  all, 
but  diverse  in  its  manifestation: — in  Homer,  touching  the 
commonplace  of  camp  and  conflict  with  beauty,  and  peopling 
the  earth  and  air  and  sea  with  heroes  and  divinities;  in  the 
tragedians,  bodying  forth  the  ceaseless  struggle  between 
the  spirit  of  man  and  overmastering  destiny;  in  Xenophon, 
imparting  to  defeat  the  touch  of  triumph  and  glorifying  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  a  free  people;  in  Cicero,  pleading 
before  a  corrupt  and  profligate  republic  for  the  ideal  of 
Roman  manhood  and  citizenship ;  in  Demosthenes  and  Livy, 
each  in  his  day  spurring  a  degenerate  posterity  by  the  re- 
cital of  a  glory  that  had  perished.  Refinement  and  ideal- 
ism, the  supernatural  aside,  what  spirit  can  education  better 
oppose  to  an  age  confessedly  material  and  utilitarian? 

But  to  conclude  an  inadequate  exposition  of  a  subject 
broader  than  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit,  let  us 
apply  practically  the  principles  suggested  to  the  study  of  at 
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least  two  authors  read  in  every  course :  Homer,  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  early  Grecian  civilization,  and  Cicero,  the 
exponent  of  life  in  the  later  Roman  Republic. 

It  is  undeniable  that  whatever  is  studied  in  the  class- 
room tends  to  become  a  synonym  for  drill,  drudgery  and 
disgust.  It  may  well  be  the  test  of  a  successful  master  to 
have  counteracted  this  tendency  so  far  as  to  save  from  uni- 
versal condemnation  so  great  a  masterpiece  as  the  Epic  of 
Troy.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the  expression  of  a  purely  sub- 
jective judgment  based  upon  the  canons  of  criticism  and 
literary  art.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  patient,  unhurried 
interpretation,  by  drawing  from  the  lines  the  lesson  of  man 's 
dignity  and  his  conscious  striving  for  beauty,  justice  and 
truth.  The  genius  of  Homer  is  in  the  glorification  of  the 
commonplace.  From  his  spirit,  through  the  medium  of  the 
interpreter's  must  be  breathed  that  keen  sensibility  to  the 
beauty  which  enfolded  the  world  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race  and  which  for  us  has  long  since  faded  into  the  common 
light  of  day.  And  this  is  the  spirit  of  culture,  elusive  and 
difficult  of  attainment,  but  which  beyond  all  else  should  be 
the  goal  of  striving  for  pupil  and  master  alike,  even  while 
the  sterner  work  of  which  the  text  is  the  medium  is  not 
neglected.  In  the  long  hours  spent  with  gods  and  heroes  on 
the  wind-swept  plains  of  Troy, — seeing  through  the  dark- 
ened eyes  of  Homer  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,"  listening  to  the  organ-toned  harmonies  of  the  min- 
strel— there  should  come  slowly,  as  all  deep  influences  come, 
a  quickening  sense  of  beauty,  a  humble  recognition  of  the 
God  who  is  wonderful  in  His  works,  and  so  will  the  flippancy 
of  boyhood  be  curbed,  and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  duty 
of  growing  manhood  be  made  clear. 

If  the  Greek  Bard  represents  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
the  Roman  Orator  illustrates  the  virile  development  of  that 
same  childhood;  for  Cicero  is  the  complement  to  Homer. 
As  Rome  was  the  first-born  of  the  nations  to  come  into  the 
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heritage  of  Greece,  Cicero  of  all  his  peers,  entered  most 
completely  into  that  heritage  and  reaped  its  fnll  reward. 
His  career  must  ever  stand  as  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  value  of  classical  training,  not  for  the  scholar 
and  recluse,  but  for  the  man  of  affairs,  and  the  citizen  of 
the  world.  A  statesman  and  a  man  of  action,  his  years 
were  passionately  devoted  to  the  study  and  the  discipline  of 
Greek  literary  form.  He  glories  in  the  fact  that  his  life  has 
been  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  He  has 
brought  from  them  a  mastery  of  language,  a  power  of  imagi- 
nation, a  force  of  expression  and  a  breadth  of  judgment 
which  above  all  else,  the  student  of  Cicero  should  be  made 
to  understand  and  realize.  No  more  convincing  brief  for 
classical  learning  was  ever  presented  than  on  the  day  the 
Roman  scholar  and  statesman  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  Grecian 
poet,  and  attributed  to  his  inspiration  and  training  the  suc- 
cess which  had  crowned  a  life  crowded  with  public  duties 
in  the  tumultuous  times  which  marked  the  decline  of  the 
Imperial  Republic. 

And  if  in  the  years  devoted  to  training  in  the  classics 
the  purpose  be  constantly  held  in  the  mind  to  draw  there- 
from the  finer  spirit  of  culture,  what  matters  it  if  the  ink- 
smeared  texts  are  closed  forever  and  the  youth  of  today 
goes  forth  to  other  duties  and  other  tasks?  What  matters 
it  if  he  has  lost  control  of  the  medium  of  his  early  training? 
If  the  spirit  of  the  classics  has  been  imparted  to  him  at  the 
age  when  his  sensibilities  were  keenest  by  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic teaching,  his  understanding  has  been  invigorated,  his 
taste  has  been  refined,  his  ideas  have  been  broadened  and 
his  sympathies  have  been  deepened. 

"  Much  has  he  seen  and  known,  cities  of  men, 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments." 

He  is  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  met.  He  is,  within  the 
compass  of  his  capabilities,  a  member  of  what  Lord  Bacon 
finely  calls — "the  grand  catholic  communion  of  wisdom  and 
wise  men  throughout  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world." 

Claude  J.  Pernin,  S.  J. 


A  CLINICAL  LECTURE. 

*  HENRY  L.  AKIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  a  ease  to  present  to  yon  this  morn- 
ing which  I  feel  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
for  that  reason  have  gone  into  the  subject  in  more  detail 
than  usual.  The  case  is  one  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  and 
that  we  may  have  a  starting  point  for  our  study,  let  us 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  statement  which  will  describe  the 
condition  in  a  concise  way. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  that 
organ  characterized  by  a  destruction  of  the  parenchyma,  or 
active  functioning  cells  of  the  liver,  and  their  replacement 
by  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The  subsequent  contraction  of 
this  fibrous  tissue  causes  the  marked  decrease  in  size  of  the 
liver  and  by  pressure  on  and  destruction  of  the  intra-lobular 
veins  and  their  tributaries,  produces  the  interference  with 
the  portal  circulation  through  the  liver  which  is  the  really 
destructive  and  dangerous  feature  of  the  disease  process. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  these  changes  let 
us  go  back  to  our  anatomy  and  see  what  the  structure  of  the 
liver  is.  The  blood  from  all  the  viscera  concerned  in  diges- 
tion is  gathered  up  by  four  large  veins,  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior mesenteric — the  splenic  and  the  gastric  veins  which 
converge  to  form  a  large  trunk  vein,  the  vena  portae — which 
enters  the  liver  on  its  under  surface  at  the  transverse  fissure 
and  divides  into  two  large  branches — one  for  each  lobe. 
These  penetrate  now  to  the  farthest  portion  of  each  lobe — 
constantly  dividing  and  subdividing  into  smaller  vessels 
which  run  in  everywhere  between  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  the 
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inter-lobular  veins,  and  bring  to  these  lobnles  the  portal 
blood  loaded  with  the  food,  the  poisons  and  the  waste  mat- 
ters which  it  has  gathered  np  dnring  its  course  through  the 
body  and  which  must  now  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
individual  liver  cells  of  the  lobules.  This  is  accomplished 
by  an  intricate  network  of  capillary  vessels  which  arise  on 
all  sides  from  the  inter-lobular  veins  and  flow  in  toward  the 
center  of  the  lobule,  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
individual  liver  cells,  which  together  with  the  capillary  net- 
work make  up  the  lobule. 

Here  it  is  that  the  work  of  the  liver  is  done,  the  blood 
being  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  liver  cells — its 
poisonous  matters  are  extracted  and  rendered  harmless — 
the  food  is  taken  up  and  converted  into  glycogen  and  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  carried  out.  All  of  these  capillaries  then 
converge  in  the  center  to  form  the  intralobular  vein  which 
is  the  end  of  the  portal  circulation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
hepatic  circulation.  And  right  here  is  the  point  of  attack 
of  the  disease  process.  The  individual,  through  some  bad 
habit  or  mode  of  living,  or  as  a  result  of  specific  infection,  is 
constantly  introducing  some  poisonous  substance — most  fre- 
quently alcohol — into  the  body,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  is  carried  to  the  liver  in  order  that  it  may  be  there 
transformed  or  destroyed — but  the  quantity  of  it  is  such,  or 
its  introduction  is  so  continuous,  that  the  cells  are  no  longer 
able  to  take  care  of  it  and  it  becomes  at  first  an  irritant  and 
later  a  destructive  poison  to  the  cells  of  the  lobules.  In 
specimens  of  cirrhosis  experimentally  produced  in  animals 
it  is  found  that  the  cells  first  become  opaque,  atrophic,  and 
show  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  later  connective  tissue 
develops  in  place  of  these  destroyed  cells.  This  process  is 
usually  a  slow  one,  spread  out  over  years,  but  as  it  becomes 
more  extensive  there  can  be  eventually  but  one  result — the 
scar  tissue  contracts,  the  lobules  become  smaller,  the  capil- 
lary channels  between  the  portal  interlobular  and  the  hepa- 
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tic  intralobular  veins  are  compressed  or  obliterated — the 
free  flow  of  blood  ont  of  the  portal  side  is  obstructed — back 
through  its  branches  to  the  trunk  vein  —  down  from  the 
trunk  into  the  gastric  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins  and  then 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  we  begin  to  get  symptoms. 

And  these  in  their  earliest  appearance  before  the  de- 
velopment of  ascites  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine.  It  is 
not  difficult  as  a  rule  to  recognize  what  the  condition  is  when 
it  has  progressed  as  far  as  it  has  in  the  case  we  have  seen, 
but  in  the  earlier  stages  it  is  easy  to  be  misled.  The  disease 
may  and  probably  does  exist  for  years  without  giving  rise 
to  symptoms,  or  being  discovered,  but  finally  vague  disturb- 
ances in  the  digestive  tract  begin  to  attract  attention.  The 
appetite  is  affected — there  are  occasional  attacks  of  nausea 
— eructations — constipation — all  of  which  the  patient  will 
describe  to  you  as  dyspepsia  or  indigestion.  Vomiting  most 
marked  in  the  morning  with  slight  hemorrhages  may  ensue 
— coated  tongue — sometimes  diarrhoea.  The  patient  begins 
to  lose  weight  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  man  seriously 
ill.  His  expression  changes  to  the  so-called  hepatic  facies 
— thin  cheeks — sunken  eyes  with  watery  conjunctival — the 
skin  may  show  a  dirty  yellowish  color  and  distended  venules 
about  nose  and  cheeks.  This  latter  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
more  advanced  stages  and  before  it  comes  we  may  see  the 
progress  of  the  disease  continued  by  irregular  rises  of  tem- 
perature, mild  jaundice,  and  as  the  venous  obstruction  grows 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  in  the  viscera  of  digestion  increase 
much  as  they  do  in  the  severe  congestion  due  to  right  heart 
failure.  Gradually  ascites  begins,  and  distension  of  the 
abdomen  with  an  increasing  sense  of  weight  or  fulness  in 
the  same,  is  frequently  the  first  symptom  which  the  patient 
observes.  It  may  develop  to  an  enormous  extent  and  by 
forcing  up  the  diaphragm  hinder  respiration.  Oedema  of 
the  lower  extremities  frequently  follows.  Hemorrhoids  are 
quite  a  constant  accompaniment  of  this  trouble,  due  to  the 
damming  back  of  the  blood  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein 
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and  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus.  The  interference  with  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  causes  a  great  loss  of  weight.  Hemor- 
rhages are  frequent  from  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  severe 
and  sometimes  uncontrollable  hematemsis,  into  the  bowels 
as  melaena  and  even  fatal  epistaxis  has  resulted.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  abdomen  as  we  have  seen  in  this  case  while 
the  ascites  is  present  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  but  when  this 
is  relieved  a  hard  granular  liver  surface  is  felt  with  a  sharp 
edge.  The  condition  of  the  spleen  is  of  great  importance 
in  hepatic  cirrhosis.  It  is  enlarged  not  infrequently  to  two 
or  three  times  its  normal  size  and  this  fact  may  be  of  much 
assistance  in  diagnosis — when  the  liver  can  not  be  palpated. 
The  enlargement  is  due  not  only  to  congestion,  but  also  to 
direct  hyperplasia  of  tissue  and  increase  of  connective 
tissue. 

When  ascites  develops  the  fluid  fluctuates  readily  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  changes  with  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body.  When  withdrawn  it  is  usually  clear  amber 
colored,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.012-14.  Turbid  fluid 
indicates  a  probable  peritonitis,  and  bloody  fluid  either  a 
malignant  change  or  extreme  hyperemia  of  the  serosa  and 
oozing. 

Another  symptom  which  may  become  one  of  consider- 
able importance  is  the  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
collateral  circulation.  This  may  appear  in  several  differ- 
ent locations.  1 — Anastomosis  of  the  oesophageal  and  gas- 
tric veins.  2 — Between  the  hemorrhoidal  and  inferior  mes- 
enteric veins.  3 — By  means  of  the  partially  obliterated 
umbilical  vein  or  one  of  its  accompanying  veins  which  run 
along  the  ligamentumteres  and  by  which  the  blood  may  be 
carriedfrom  the  portal  vein  to  the  abdominal  walls  and  there 
form  the  so-called  Caput  Medusae.  Death  may  occur  from 
intercurrent  disease,  as  very  commonly  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  if  it  does  not  thus  occur,  it  ensues  from 
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increasing  weakness  and  exhaustion  and  interference  with 
assimilation.  Not  infrequently  the  patient  falls  into  a  coma- 
tose condition  with  delirium  or  convulsions,  from  which  he 
never  awakens. 

Combined  with  cirrhosis,  or  occurring  at  the  same  time, 
we  often  find  nephritis,  myocarditis  anrl  particularly  arterio- 
sclerosis (as  is  present  in  this  case)  for  the  reason  that  the 
same  factor  which  caused  the  one  is  powerful  in  bringing 
about  the  other  condition.  Also  there  is  a  form  of  diabetes 
mellitus  combined  with  hepatic  cirrhosis  which  results  in  a 
peculiar  pigmentation  or  discoloring  of  the  skin  which  is 
known  by  the  French  as  diabete  bronze.  The  diagnosis  of  a 
case  such  as  the  one  we  have  just  seen  presents  no  great 
difficulties,  yet  this  is  not  always  true  of  cirrhosis  either  in 
the  early  or  more  advanced  stages.  The  disease  usually 
exists  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  onset  of  symptoms  is 
so  gradual,  corresponding  to  the  slow  increase  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  circulation  to  the  organs  of  digestion,  that  it  is 
difficult  at  first  to  recognize.  A  few  indefinite  symptoms, 
such  as  dulling  of  a  previously  good  appetite,  attacks  of 
nausea  from  time  to  time,  belching,  fullness  and  heaviness 
in  stomach,  disturbance  of  bowels,  etc.,  might  be  due  to  any 
one  of  several  causes  and  are  doubtless  frequently  treated 
along  with  a  laxative,  a  digestant,  or  other  pallative  till  in- 
creasing weakness  demands  more  careful  attention.  Only 
a  careful  history  and  an  accurate  physical  examination,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease,  will  enable  one  to  recognize  it  at  this  state.  Even 
in  the  stage  which  we  have  had  before  us  a  diagnosis  is  not 
always  easy.  You  have  a  man  presented  to  you  with  an 
abdomen  filled  with  fluid  and  some  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities and  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  it?  One 
has  to  bear  in  mind  heart  and  kidney  disease,  tubercular  or 
chronic  peritonitis  and  cancer  of  the  liver  and  examine  care- 
fully for  them,  as  they  may  all  produce  abdominal  ascites. 
Go  over  the  heart  and  kidneys  to  see  that  they  are  not  at 
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tlie  bottom  of  the  matter — see  that  there  is  no  general 
oedema  as  in  kidney  disease.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
tuberculosis  in  other  organs  will  be  a  guide  as  to  the  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  and  the  history  of  previous  trouble,  prob- 
ably of  the  chronic  peritonitis  non-tubercular.  Then,  too, 
the  character  of  the  ascitic  fluid  is  a  help  in  diagnosis.  In 
peritonitis  it  is  frequently  hemorrhagic  and  it  will  also  show 
a  high  specific  gravity,  1.018  or  over,  with  a  greater  amount 
of  albumen,  4-5%.  Cancer  of  the  liver,  especially  the  form 
known  as  cirrhosis  carcinomatosa,  may  be  accompanied  by 
ascites,  but  it  generally  runs  a  more  rapidly  destructive 
course  than  cirrhosis.  Cachexia  is  more  pronounced.  The 
liver  instead  of  being  small  is  enlarged,  sometimes  to  twice 
its  normal  size,  and  the  hard  surface  of  the  liver  is  very 
frequently  hard  and  nodular.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
from  its  onset  is  very  difficult  to  say  accurately,  because  the 
absence  of  symptoms  in  the  earliest  stages  makes  it  un- 
recognizable, but  the  duration,  after  the  symptoms  are  noted, 
is  not  over  one  year.  The  prognosis  in  a  positive  case  of 
atrophic  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  fatal.  Cures  have  been  re- 
ported by  good  observers,  but  there  has  been  doubt  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  under  two  heads — hy- 
gienic and  symptomatic  or  compensatory.  Under  the  head 
of  hygienic  treatment  would  be  the  removal  of  alcoholics  of 
all  kinds,  forbidding  the  use  of  pungent  spices  which  are 
said  by  some  if  long  continued  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
the  disease,  and  of  all  gastro-intestinal  irritants.  A  bland, 
easily  digestible  diet  should  be  ordered,  the  basis  of  which 
is  milk,  and  one  French  author,  Semmola,  goes  so  far  as  to 
recommend  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  In  addition  to  these, 
rest,  graduated  exercise,  baths  and  regular  hours  for  eating 
and  sleeping  should  be  enforced.  As  to  the  symptomatic, 
or  as  I  have  called  it  compensatory  treatment,  it  consists 
principally  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  collateral  circu- 
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lation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  able  to  carry  off  the  excess 
of  blood  in  the  portal  system  and  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  ascites,  with  the  hope  that  the  venous  anastomosis  be- 
tween upper  and  lower  veins  may  increase  sufficiently  to 
maintain  a  nearly  proper  balance.  I  take  it  that  we  have 
here  a  problem  somewhat  similar  in  a  way  to  that  which 
occurs  after  a  broken  compensation  of  a  valvular  lesion  in 
the  heart.  There  a  failure  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  heart 
to  do  its  work  produces  a  damming  back  of  the  blood  in  the 
structures  behind  the  defective  point;  stagnation  occurs, 
with  loss  of  function;  various  pathological  symptoms  and 
even  death.  In  the  liver,  the  destruction  of  certain  cells  and 
their  replacement  scar  tissue  causes  a  destruction  of  the 
venous  capillaries  which  carry  the  blood  into  the  general  cir- 
culation and  we  get  the  same  damming  back  behind  the  point 
of  defect — producing  at  first  slight  disturbances  of  function 
all  along  the  digestive  tract,  which  grows  as  the  stagnation 
increases  to  almost  complete  suspension  of  function  and  later 
death  of  the  individual.  In  the  heart  we  endeavor  to  over- 
come these  conditions  by  fortifying  and  building  up  the  in- 
jured chamber  or  valve  by  rest,  tonics  and  stimulant  drugs, 
so  as  to  force  the  blood  on  through  and  thus  re-establish 
compensation.  Here  we  make  the  same  attempt  to  re- 
establish compensation,  but  must  adapt  our  methods  to 
differing  conditions. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  force  the  blood  through 
vessels  already  destroyed,  but  we  can  relieve  the  overtaxed 
collateral  circulation  which  nature  has  worked  hard  to  es- 
tablish, of  some  of  its  extra  work  and  thus  keep  down  the 
pressure  in  the  portal  circulation  and  prevent  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  ascites.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
chiefly  by  depletion.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  freely 
by  the  use  of  salts,  compound  jalap  powder,  phenol-phtalein 
or  any  other  cathartic  which  acts  vigorously.  The  skin  is 
to  be  looked  after  by  frequent  hot  or  steam  baths,  rubbing, 
etc.,  to  keep  it  active.  The  kidneys,  stimulated  by  hydra- 
gogue  diuretics,  such  as  potassium  acetate  squills,  calomel, 
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infusion  digitalis,  etc.,  and  of  the  more  recent  diuretics, 
Agurin,  Diuretin,  Theocin,  etc.  Such  things  if  employed 
early  may  prevent  for  a  time  at  least  the  accumulation  of 
ascites,  or  if  this  can  not  be  done  at  the  start,  tapping  may 
be  resorted  to  and  then  the  plan  above  suggested  rigorously 
instituted.  Tapping  should  be  done  when  the  patient  com- 
plains of  much  pressure  or  there  is  fluid  enough  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  cardiac 
and  respiratory  action  and  may  be  repeated  as  needed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  surgeons  to  overcome  this 
condition  and  hasten  the  formation  of  an  adequate  collateral 
circulation  by  suturing  the  great  omentum  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  in  order  to  promote  venous  anastomsis  and 
relief  of  engorgement  below.  This  is  known  as  Talma's 
operation  and  has  met  with  some  success,  though  the  results 
are  not  always  good.  This  diseased  condition  is  of  interest 
in  gastro-intestinal  work  because  it  must  so  often  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  study  of  a  case  and  eliminated 
before  one  can  go  on  to  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  or  even  use 
all  the  diagnostic  methods  he  wishes  to  in  examination. 
The  disease  expends  its  effects  on  the  digestive  tract  and 
likewise  produces  most  of  its  symptoms  there  so  that  when 
anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  constipation,  etc.,  in  a  person 
within  the  probable  age  limit  does  not  give  way  to  simple 
treatment,  investigation  of  the  hepatic  condition  is  advis- 
able. In  hematemesis  and  melaena,  if  at  all  obscure,  cirrho- 
sis must  be  thought  of  and  excluded  before  any  treatment 
is  instituted  which  will  lead  to  success.  Again  in  suspicious 
cases,  where  the  physician  wishes  to  introduce  a  stomach 
tube  to  obtain  stomach  content  for  diagnostic  purposes,  he 
should  well  consider  the  possibility  of  cirrhosis,  as  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  varicosity  of  the  veins  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  oesophagus  is  very  frequent  in  cirrhosis  hepatis  and 
the  rupture  of  a  loop  of  such  distended  veins  may  cause  an 
almost  uncontrollable  or  even  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Hwby  L.  Aktx,  A.  B.,  M.  T>. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

Mr.  David  L.  Gogerty,  '08,  reports  that  he  is    enjoying    a    very 
p.  satisfactory  law  business  at  Sheridan,  Wy- 

Department  0ming.     He  is  located  in  Rooms  3  and  4, 

Of  Law.  Barr  Block. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Burke,  '08,  called  at  the  Department  lately, 
on  his  way  from  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  to  Columbus,  Nebraska, 
where  he  holds  the  position  of  City  Attorney. 

On  the  evening  of  February  4th,  the  last  session  of  the  Moot 
Court  for  the  current  school  year  was  held.  This  Branch  of  the 
Department's  training  has  been  singularly  successful  this  year, 
owing  in  large  part  to  the  devotedness  of  Honorable  Duncan  M. 
Vinsonhaler,  who  is  Judge  of  the  court. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  the  students,  in  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  efforts  in  making  the  Moot  Court  a  success,  pre- 
sented the  Judge  with  a  handsome  copy  of  "Wigmore's  Pocket 
Code  on  Evidence,  bound  in  limp  leather  and  suitably  inscribed 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  due  the  Judge  from  the  stu- 
dents for  his  unselfish  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Murray. 

The  Judge  responded  with  much  feeling,  congratulating  the 
participants  in  the  year's  work,  and  assured  all  present  that  the 
work  of  the  Moot  Court  would  go  on  increasing  in  value  and 
would  serve  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge  as  to  the  conduct  of 
litigation,  not  to  be  gained  in  any  other  course  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Junior  dance  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 27th. 

Mr.  Harley  G.  Moorhead,  Professor  of  Sales  and  Bankruptcy 
in  the  Department,  gave  a  complimentary  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Loyal,  January  24th,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Kepple,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Those  present  at 
the  luncheon,  besides  Mr.  Kepple  and  Mr.  Moorhead,  were  Dr. 
William    M.    Davidson,    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction, 
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Omaha,  Professor  E.  U.  Graff,  Principal  of  the  Omaha  High 
School,  and  Paul  L.  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Collection  of  pictures  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  received,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  framed,  will  be  hung  in  the  Library  and  Lecture  rooms  of  the 
Department. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Douglas 
County  Law  Library  Association,  the  following  were  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors :  Mr.  Howard  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Keller,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brogan.  Mr.  Paul  L.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Charles  Haffke. 

Mr.  Haffke  graduated  from  the  Department  in  1908. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  January  25th, 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Smith  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Keller,  Vice-President,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brogan,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Harley  G.  Moorhead  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  will  have  direct  charge  of  the 
Library. 

The  Class  leaders  in  the  recent  First  Semester  examinations, 
together  with  the  general  averages  attained  by  each,  are  as 
follows : 

Senior Mr.  E.  D.  0 'Sullivan,  91 

Junior Mr.  H.  C.  Robertson,  86 

Freshman  (Day) Mr.  G.  A.  Floersch,      90 

Freshman  (Night) Mr.  J.  T.  McGuckin,   87 

At  the  Senior  Class  meeting,  held  February  3rd,  the  following 
were  elected  to  office  :  Mr.  J.  L.  Greer,  President ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Boyle, 
Secretarv ;  Mr.  J.  X.  Moonan,  Treasurer. 
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Dr.  Leo  DeLanney,  '08,  has  been  appointed  House  Physician  at 

Department         the  ^ougia'  C™nty  ,HospiAtaL  .      „    , 

Dr.  S.  McClenaghan,  Associate  Proies- 
01    Medicine.  sor  0f  Obstetrics,  has  been  appointed  Coro- 

ner's Physician  of  Douglas  County,  by  Coroner-elect  Willis  C. 
Crosby.     Dr.  McClenaghan  succeeds  Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn  in  this  office. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  commencing 
March  5th,  and  will  spend  four  months  abroad  in  original  research 
work. 

Dr.  Leonard  N.  Miller,  '07,  aged  twenty-two  years,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  mother  in  Kennard,  Nebraska,  after  an  illness  of 
nearly  three  months.  Dr.  Miller  finished  his  term  as  Interne  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  last  May.  The  funeral  was  held  from  the 
family  residence  at  Kennard.  The  pall-bearers  were  former  class- 
mates of  the  deceased :  Drs.  Prendergast,  Dermody,  Nemetz  and 
Pruner. 

Dr.  Lawrence  T.  Moore,  '07,  who  finished  his  term  as  Interne 
at  Mercy  Hospital,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  May,  1908,  and  has 
since  been  practicing  his  profession  at  Campbell,  Nebraska,  had 
his  left  hand  blown  off,  recently,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
shotgun  which  he  was  examining. 

The  Bacteriological  Department  has  been  busy,  during  the 
recent  Typhoid  epidemic,  examining  specimens. 

A  complete  collection  of  specimens  for  the  Osteological  De- 
partment of  Anatomy  has  just  been  imported  from  Germany. 

The  Omaha  Sunday  Bee  under  date  of  January  30th,  last, 
contained  a  very  complimentary  reference  to  a  recent  treatment 
given  by  Dr.  Millard  Langfeld,  Professor  of  Embryology  and 
Bacteriology  in  the  Department,  in  a  case  of  Spinal  Meningitis 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  Nebraska,  the  Flexner  Serum  was 
used,  and  with  marvelous  results. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Bryant,  Dean  of  the  Department,  who  is  now  travel- 
ing abroad,  sends  the  following  interesting  communication  to  the 

Chronicle : 

"Very  few  people,  who  have  not  actually  visited  the  Philip- 
pines,  imagine   that  there   are   some   twelve   hundred   different 
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islands  in  the  entire  group,  only  a  small  number  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  inhabited.  The  entire  population  of  the  islands  at  pres- 
ent, numbers  about  eight  millions  of  people.  Manila,  the  largest 
city  in  Luzon,  is  the  capital  of  the  Philippines  and  claims  a  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  thousand.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  Dewey 
captured  this  city,  it  was  a  sleepy  old  town  of  less  than  half  the 
present  population,  with  little  enterprise  and  all  the  bad  habits 
of  a  people  who  constantly  do  their  work  'tomorrow/  the  manana 
of  the  Spanish. 

At  that  time,  although  the  city  was  interesting  in  many  ways, 
there  was  little  to  mark  it  as  modern  and  belonging  to  the  pres- 
ent generation — in  fact,  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it  were  the 
things  that  told  its  past  history  and  its  connection  with  genera- 
tions gone  before.  Since  the  Philippines  became  a  protege  of 
Uncle  Sam,  they  have  awakened  to  a  new  life  and  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. Manila  itself  probably  shows  this  to  a  more  marked  degree 
than  any  other  town  or  any  other  part  of  the  islands.  This  city 
now  can  boast  of  electric  light,  electric  street  railways,  a  fine  sew- 
age system  and  an  ample  supply  of  good  water.  On  account  of 
the  low  level  site  on  which  the  city  is  built,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  drain  it  properly  with  gravity  drainage,  so  a  double  sys- 
tem of  gravity  piping  and  pumping  stations  was  established,  the 
former  bringing  the  sewage,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deep  wells  or 
reservoirs  from  which  it  is  pumped  through  another  system  of 
pipes  into  the  bay. 

The  water  is  brought  from  twenty  miles  up  in  the  foothills 
and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  is  distilled  before  being  used 
as  drinking  water.  The  Board  of  Health  has  done  a  wonderful 
work  in  the  few  short  years  since  American  occupation,  having 
reduced  the  death  rate  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  island  of 
Luzon  to  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  former  proportions. 

Two  examples  of  these  happy  results  are  seen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  small-pox  of  the  island  of  Luzon  and  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Bilibid  prison.  Before  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  vac- 
cination, the  deaths  per  annum  from  this  disease,  among  the  mil- 
lion people  in  and  around  Manila,  had  been  on  an  average  of  six 
thousand;  for  the  past  two  years,  since  compulsory  vaccination 
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has  become  an  established  fact,  deaths  from  small-pox  have  prac- 
tically ceased ;  the  only  ones  dying  being  a  few  infants,  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated. 

In  the  Bilibid  prison,  the  largest  penitentiary  in  the  world, 
the  death  rate,  which  was,  under  Spanish  rule,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  per  thousand,  has  annually  been  reduced  to  seventeen  per 
thousand.  A  word  about  this  immense  prison.  It  covers  seven- 
teen acres  of  ground  on  which  are  scattered  some  fifty  odd  build- 
ings. The  average  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  this  place  is, 
in  round  numbers,  five  thousand.  Each  prisoner,  as  he  enters,  is 
given  an  antiseptic  bath,  clean  clothing,  and  is  then  turned  over 
for  examination  by  the  staff  of  the  prison  hospital,  who  decide 
whether  he  shall  be  put  to  work  or  placed  in  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  or  in  the  detention  building  to  await  development  of 
any  suspected  disease. 

Sanitary  conditions  existed  only  in  name  when  the  present 
management  came  into  power.  Now  the  prison  hospital  of  some 
three  hundred  beds  is  a  model  of  its  kind ;  and  has  not  only  a 
capable  staff,  but  also  all  paraphernalia  and  appliances  necessary 
for  the  management  and  treatment  of  any  cases  that  may  at  any 
time  present  themselves.  The  sanitary  condition  of  all  buildings 
and  the  entire  grounds  is  as  good,  probably,  as  can  be  found  in 
any  prison  in  the  world. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  shown  in  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  in  regard  to  hours  of  work,  hours  for  refresh- 
ments, hours  for  rest  and  hours  for  sleep.  A  fact  might  be  stated 
here,  which  seems  almost  beyond  belief,  that  is,  that  the  entire 
number  of  prisoners,  five  thousand,  are  served  with  meals  in  seven 
minutes'  time. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Manila  has  enacted  and  enforced 
sanitary  laws,  which  have  changed  the  former  high  death  rate 
of  the  city  to  one  little  above  that  of  the  average  city  of  the  same 
size  in  the  United  States.  Cholera  and  small-pox  are  known  no 
more  in  epidemic  form  and  the  death  rate  from  other  infectious 
diseases  has  been  brought  down  to  a  minimum.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  all  these  improvements,  to  me  at  least,  is 
the  fact  that  Creighton  graduates  had  much  to  do  with  the  work 
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that  has  brought  about  these  results.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being- 
told  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  that  the  graduates  from 
the  Creighton  Medical  College  were  considered  by  that  depart- 
ment to  be  among  the  very  best. 

Among  the  Creighton  graduates  who  have  left,  or  are  making 
a  good  record  here,  are  Dr.  Pinto,  now  of  Omaha ;  Dr.  Bierbower, 
who  has  spent  some  eight  years  here  in  the  Philippines,  four  of 
which  were  in  Manila  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
is  now  surgeon  of  a  regiment  of  Philippino  Scouts  located  at 
Camp  Ward  Cheney,  Cavite ;  Dr.  Thornton,  now  stationed  in  the 
interior,  and  the  Drs.  Pickett,  located  at  Laoag,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Manila,  doing  hospital  and  dispensary  work  in 
connection  with  the  Philippine  Mission. 

The  Bureau  of  Medical  Science,  with  Dr.  Paul  C.  Freer  as 
director,  is  doing  some  wonderful  research  work,  in  relation  to 
tropical  diseases ;  work  that  can  be  done  only  in  countries  located 
like  this.  Much  more  could  be  written  about  this  old,  newly  dis- 
covered country,  and  the  rapid  strides  she  is  making  in  modern 
ways,  but  time  and  space  forbid." 

From  the  opening  of  the  current  school  year  to  the  end  of 
January,  1910,  eight  hundred  cases  were  treated  at  the  Depart- 
ment Clinic.  This  is  a  somewhat  smaller  number  than  usual,  the 
decrease  being  due  to  the  recent  inclement  weather. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Prendergast  is  now  located  at  Steinauer,  Nebraska. 
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Dr.  James  E.  Bowen,  '09,  who  is  practicing  at  Ft.  Pierre,  South 

Department  Dakota,  was  married  January  17th,  to  Miss 

,  n  Mary  Geraldine   McStravick,   daughter  of 

of  Dentistry.        Mr   and  Mrs   T   McStravick>    The  cere. 

mony  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Harrington  at  St.  Cecilia's 
church,  Omaha.  Miss  Pauline  McStravick,  sister  of  the  bride, 
and  Dr.  M.  J.  Dowd,  of  Spaulding,  Nebraska,  were  the  attendants. 
Following  the  Church  services,  there  was  a  wedding  breakfast  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  4208  Burdette  St.,  Omaha,  at 
which  relatives,  numbering  about  fifteen,  were  present.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bowen  will  be  at  home  at  Ft.  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  February 
15th,  on  their  return  from  an  extended  eastern  trip. 

The  Junior  class  was  admitted  to  practical  work  in  the  In- 
firmary about  the  latter  part  of  January.  The  Clinic  has  been 
very  busy  during  the  past  month  and  now  affords  the  Seniors  and 
Juniors  ample  facilities  for  practical  work. 

Dr.  Warren  R.  Hall,  '09,  who  is  now  located  at  Battle  Creek, 
Nebraska,  reports  that  he  is  doing  nicely. 


Mr.  Harry  M.  Frahm,   '08,  who  has  been  working  for  Messrs. 
Deoartment         Schmidt  &  Hedrick  of  Hastings,  Nebraska, 

has  given  up  his  position  with  that  firm  to 
01  rnarmacy,        ta^e  eharge  0f  a  store  at  Howe,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Brawner,  '07,  began  work  for  Mr.  Tinkham  at  the 
Bemis  Park  Pharmacy  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Adolph  Zajick,  '09,  who  has  been  working  in  Denver 
since  his  graduation,  recently  paid  the  Department  a  pleasant 
visit. 

Miss  Ella  Cook,  of  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  who  completed  the 
course  in  1902,  called  at  the  school  recently,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Karl  Patrick,  '03. 
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Mr.  Guy  Meyers,  '07,  called  at  the  Department  recently.  Mr. 
Meyers  is  in  business  at  Ragan,  Nebraska,  and  is  doing  well. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hopping,  '07,  was  among  the  recent  callers  at  the 
school. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Isenburg  and  Mr.  Clarence  Weinandt,  both  of  the 
class  of  '08,  were  recent  visitors. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Scanlan,  '02,  is  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Hanscom 
Park  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Scanlan  has  had  a  large  amount  of  experi- 
ence and  will  no  dobut  make  this  already  popular  store  one  of 
the  best  suburban  pharmacies  in  the  city. 

The  father  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Searson,  '05,  who  is  in  business  at 
Benson,  Nebraska,  died  Sunday,  January  23rd. 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Tweedy  was  compelled  to  drop  his  work  in 
school  for  the  present,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Twenty-two  new  students  enrolled  for  the  class  that  began 
January  4th.  Four  of  these  young  men  are  from  St.  Paul,  Ne- 
braska, and  with  two  others  who  are  members  of  the  advanced 
class,  make  six  from  St.  Paul.  This  is  the  best  representation  any 
city  in  the  state  has  ever  had  in  the  school  at  one  time. 

The  advanced  class  has  been  doing  work  in  microscopic  bot- 
any since  the  holiday  vacation.  They  are  also  investigating  the 
mysteries  of  their  unknowns  in  qualitative  analysis. 

The  dispensary  is  an  unusually  busy  place  these  days.  The 
clinic  at  the  Medical  College  has  a  very  large  patronage  during 
the  winter  months,  and  this  creates  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
men  in  the  Prescription  Department. 
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A  copy  of  the  following  communication,  sent  to  President  Van 

Department         Hise,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  was  for- 

,    .  warded  to  the  President  of  Creighton.     The 

"  subject  treated,  no  less  than  the  prominence 

of  the  writer,  invests  it  with  more  than  a  passing  interest  to  those 

who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  recent  controversy  on  foot-ball 

reform. 


(COPY) 

"Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 

Office  of  the  President. 

Stanford  University, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Dec.      3,      1909. 
Pres.  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Sir : 

Will  you  permit  me  a  word  in  regard  to  reform  in  foot-ball? 
I  believe  that  no  reform  worth  consideration  is  possible  so  long  as 
the  game  allows  the  play  known  as  "interference,"  by  the  legal- 
ization of  which  the  Rugby  game  was  some  twenty  years  ago  per- 
verted into  the  "American  Game."  As  results  of  the  legalization 
of  "offside  play"  or  "interference,"  forbidden  in  Rugby,  we  have 
four  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  American  Game, 
(a)  mass  play  and  "downs,"  (b)  low  tackling  in  the  open  field, 

(c)  play  directed  to  break  down  individuals  of  the  opposite  side, 

(d)  the  domination  of  professional  coaches,  whose  interests  are 
wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  University. 

In  1904,  at  the  height  of  the  football  obsession  in  California, 
the  presidents  and  Committees  on  Athletics  of  the  two  different 
universities  notified  the  students  that  no  form  of  foot-ball  having 
mass  play  would  be  again  permitted.  The  students  then  adopted 
the  Rugby  game.  It  has  been  tested  for  five  seasons,  and  it  is 
wholly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  game  demands  a  much 
higher  grade  of  skill  and  alertness.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to 
watch.    It  is  interesting  to  the  players.    It  is  a  sport  and  not  a 
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battle.  As  with  base-ball,  so  with  Rugby,  each  player  must  know 
the  game.  It  is  played  not  in  armor,  but  in  cotton  kneebreeches, 
and  there  have  been  in  five  years  no  injuries  of  any  consequence. 

The  game  is  now  played  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
California  and  Nevada.  It  attracts,  (perhaps  unfortunately)  lar- 
ger numbers  of  spectators  than  the  old  game  ever  did.  It  is  now 
played  in  most  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  California.  It  is 
firmly  and  permanently  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  unless, 
as  in  the  East,  it  is  modified  to  suit  the  purposes  of  professional 
coaches.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  experience  in  California  should 
be  worth  something  to  our  colleagues  in  the  East. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


?  > 


During  the  month  of  January  a  series  of  oral  examinations 
or  specimens  of  class-work  were  conducted  on  successive  days  in 
this  Department  The  examining  board  was  made  up  of  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  University,  and  the  professor 
of  the  class.  The  matter  for  review  consisted  of  a  thorough 
grammatical  and  literary  analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  modes, 
and  practical  work  in  the  different  branches  of  mathematics. 
Those  present  expressed  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  examinations  and  are  convinced  that  the  standard 
of  scholarship  and  application  in  the  Undergraduate  Department 
is  being  maintained. 

On  Monday,  January  24th,  memorial  services  were  held  for 
Mrs.  Lucretia  Creighton  in  the  University  Chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  the  students.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  generous  lady, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Edward  Creighton,  set  aside 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of 
Creighton  College,  which  sum  was  afterwards  increased,  from 
the  division  of  the  residue  of  her  estate,  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  dollars.  As  Mrs.  Creighton  died  on  January  23, 
1876,  the  exercises  held  last  month  marked  the  thirty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  that  event. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  literary  and 
debating  societies  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held 
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their  semi-annual  election  of  officers.  In  the  Creighton  Oratorical 
Association,  whose  membership  is  confined  to  the  college  classes, 
the  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  Professor  Claude 
J.  Pernin,  S.  J. ;  vice  president,  Mr.  Francis  Matthews ;  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  Howell  Scott ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Day ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  Marrin ;  censors,  Mr.  Perry  Friman, 
Mr.  Charles  Kennedy;  committee  on  debates,  Mr.  John  Delehant, 
Mr.  Edward  Costello,  Mr.  Ralph  Counley. 

The  election  in  the  Junior  Literary  Society  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Professor  David  Hickey,  S.  J. ;  vice  president, 
Mr.  John  Moran ;  secretary,  Mr.  Preston  McAvoy ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
John  Beveridge ;  committee  on  debates,  Mr.  L.  Rubis,  Mr.  S.  Der- 
inger,  Mr.  E.  Simmons;  censors,  Messrs.  D.  Stewart  and  R.  Ham- 
ilton. 

On  Monday  evening,  January  17th,  the  students'  library  in 
the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  the  scene  of  the  annual 
contest  in  oratory  among  the  college  students.  The  contestants 
were  Messrs.  L.  B.  Day,  John  Delehant,  Gerald  Harrington,  Fran- 
cis Mullen,  Francis  Matthews  and  Gerald  Rademacher.  The  ora- 
torical numbers  were  varied  by  musical  selections  rendered  by 
the  university  orchestra.  After  a  spirited  and  meritorious  con- 
test, the  judges,  Messrs.  Tom  McShane,  Edward  Simeral  and  Wil- 
liam Schall,  announced  that  Mr.  Matthews  had  been  awarded  the 
decision,  and  that  Messrs.  Mullen  and  Rademacher  were  entitled 
to  honorable  mention.  The  decision  of  the  judges  confers  on  Mr. 
Matthews  a  two-fold  distinction,  the  annual  gold  medal  awarded 
by  the  faculty  for  excellence  in  oratory  and  the  further  honor  of 
representing  The  Creighton  University  in  the  contest  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Colleges.  This  contest  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Bellevue  College  in  The  Creighton  University  auditorium 
on  Friday  evening,  February  18th. 

Founders'  Day,  Monday,  February  7th,  was  duly  observed 
by  the  undergraduate  students.  At  9  :00  A.  M.  all  were  assembled 
in  the  University  Chapel,  where  appropriate  exercises  were  held 
to  the  memory  of  Messrs.  Edward  and  John  A.  Creighton.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  commemorative  services  all  classes  were 
suspended  for  the  day.     Among  the  guests  of  the  faculty  on  this 
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occasion  were  many  friends  and  former  students,  including  the 
Rt.  Reverend  Richard  Scannell,  D.  D.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Colarieri,  V.  G.,  and  the  following  members  of  the  diocesan  clergy : 
Rev.  Daniel  AY.  Moriarty,  Rev.  John  T.  Smith,  Rev.  James  Aherne, 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Gleason,  Rev.  J.  W.  Stenson,  Rev.  P.  A.  Flana- 
gan, and  Rev.  P.  J.  Judge.  Hon.  Patrick  H.  O'Donnell,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Georgetown  University  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Chicago  Bar,  was  a  guest  of  the  faculty  during  the  day. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Reverend  John  F.  Pahls,  S.  J.,  Creigh- 
ton  University  lost  one  of  its  former  and  most  highly  esteemed 
Presidents.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Institution  from  1894  to 
1898,  and  leaves  many  devoted  friends  in  Omaha  to  deplore  his 
demise. 

Amongst  the  late  arrivals  at  the  University  is  Reverend  Isaac 
H.  Bosset,  S.  J.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
College  Faculty  until  after  the  Easter  holidays. 


FOUNDERS'  DAY  BANQUET. 

On  February  7th,  at  the  Rome  Hotel  in  this  city,  was  held  the 
annual  Founders'  Day  Banquet  and  Faculty  Reunion,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Governor  and  his  Staff,  in  military  full  dress,  by 
the  combined  faculties  of  the  University,  the  alumni  and  a  number 
of  men  prominent  in  local  educational,  political  and  commercial 
circles.  Honorable  James  P.  English,  County  Attorney  of  Doug- 
las County,  and  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, acted  as  Toastmaster. 

Hon.  Ashton  C.  Shallenberger,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  spoke 
briefly,  emphasizing  the  important  service  rendered  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  people  of  this  state.  He  said  it  costs  a  half  million 
dollars  per  year  to  operate  the  State  University,  and  Creighton 
University  is  educating  nearly  a  thousand  young  men,  each  year, 
without  the  least  expense  to  the  state. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Patrick  H. 
O'Donnell,  of  Chicago,  who  responded  to  the  toast,  "Good  Gov- 
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ernment.'      This  address  will  probably  be  printed  in  an  early 
number  of  The  Chronicle. 

There  were  nearly  two  hundred  presons  present  at  the  re- 
past at  which  an  elaborate  menu  was  served. 

During  the  afternoon  Governor  Shallenberger  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell  were  escorted  about  the  city  on  an  automobile  tour  of 
the  Creighton  Institutions,  and  were  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  evidences  on  every  hand  of  the  Founders'  generosity. 
Hon.  James  P.  English  and  Prof.  John  A.  Bennewitz,  both  of  the 
Law  Department,  accompanied  the  party. 


Mr.  David  A.  Murphy,  '00,  who  is  now  practicing  law  at  Kansas 

City,  Missouri,  made  a  trip  recently  to  New 
Alumni.  York  City,  on  business. 

Mr.  John  T.  Smith,  '99,  who  is  practic- 
ing law  in  New  York  City,  visited  Omaha  friends  in  January. 

Dr.  Prank  Holbrook,  who  attended  the  Undergraduate  De- 
partment in  the  nineties,  is  practicing  Medicine  in  New  York, 
where  he  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Burke  Egan,  '99,  who  has  been  having  some 
trouble  with  his  eyes,  is  on  the  way  to  recovery  and  has  resumed 
teaching  in  the  "Washington  Grammar  School,  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  holds  the  position  of  Sub-Master.  Mr.  Egan 
has  been  doing  considerable  literary  work  and  has  recently  fin- 
ished a  play  which  competent  critics  have  pronounced  first-class. 

Mr.  William  E.  Lovely,  '03,  who  has,  until  recently,  been 
employed  at  the  Government  Land  Office,  at  Evanston,  Wyoming, 
lias  been  transferred  to  Gregory,  South  Dakota,  where  he  is  still 
in  the  employ  of  the  Land  Department. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Leary  has  just  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Harle- 
Haas  Drug  Company,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Mr.  Leary  has 
been  with  the  company  five  and  one-half  years  and  his  promotion 
comes  as  a  well  earned  recognition  of  his  service. 

Mr.  George  N.  McCracken,  of  Greeley,  Nebraska,  was  in 
Omaha  recently  on  a  business  trip. 


